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was the abolition of the " long glass." I understand that it has now
gone the way of " tap," the establishment of Mr. Hobbs, where boys
above Remove could have beer and a Welsh rarebit or a chop at any
unseasonable hour of the day. The " long glass" was drunk by the
elect of the Captain of the Boats in Mr. Hobbs's upper chamber. It
was a glass vessel, shaped like a trumpet, with a bulb at the lower
end, and the whole contained a quart of shandygaff. When all were
assembled round the table with a knife to cut their bread and cheese,
the long glass was filled and the new entrant into that exclusive
society was called out to drink it. He stood up clear of the table,
and since no human throat is constructed to swallow liquid as fast as
it issued from the trumpet-shaped end, a napkin was provided for the
neophyte's left shoulder and the liquor poured from the left corner
of his mouth on to the napkin and thence to the floor. As long as the
cascade lasted the company shouted and beat upon the table with their
knife-handles. I do not know who invented this meaningless cere-
mony or how many generations of Etonians went through it, but
though it was esteemed a great distinction in my time it has quite
properly disappeared. I have seen the vessel itself in the house of
the late Lord Herschell in the Isle of Wight.
The debates in "Pop" were a useful institution because, though
a few of the members were flippant, the majority took them seriously
and the speakers " mugged up " some modern history for the purpose
of their speeches. It was a point of order that the proposer and the
seconder took opposite sides in the debate and that the President, who
was enthroned on a dais, summed up. Such vital questions as the
character of Napoleon Bonaparte were the most modern of the sub-
jects in my day. The knowledge that the Treasurer would call upon
you to write out your speech in the Minutes during the ensuing week,
detracted a little from the temptation to forensic eloquence, but that
was not altogether lacking; and some of Sir Arthur Lawley's speeches
were models for imitation. " Pop " was a club as well as a debating
society : one of its cherished amenities in my day was that it paid the
postage on the correspondence of its members.
In 1920 I was asked to give a lecture at Eton to Upper School and
I was invited to visit " Pop." Its very obliging Secretary conducted me
to the room, which had not changed at all. He turned up the old
minute books of forty years before and permitted me to read the
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